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The  Fort 

in  the  Thunder  Breeding  Hills 

by 

TOM  PRIMROSE 

Fort  Walsh  and  the  Cypress  Hills!  The  two  are  so  closely  linked 
together  that  to  gain  a  proper  impression  of  either  one  must  know 
the  story  of  both.  Fort  Walsh  is  a  page  in  our  history  that  was 
turned  over  and  forgotten  before  it  was  half  read.  The  Cypress 
Hills  are  a  geographical  and  topographical  phenomenon  which 
does  not  quite  make  sense.  The  hills  and  the  fort,  perhaps  the 
most  colorful  and  picturesque  portion  of  early  Western  Canada’s 
history  —  and  the  least  appreciated. 

The  Cypress  Hills  are  in  an  isolated  position  on  the  otherwise 
bald  and  uninspiring  prairie.  It  seems  as  though,  when  God  was 
building  the  western  reaches  of  North  America,  the  hills  were  thrown 
up  or  together  in  a  whimsical  mood  to  confuse  mankind  and  excite 
his  curiosity.  And  strangely  enough,  man,  in  his  most  inquisitive 
wanderings,  explored  and  mapped  almost  the  entire  western  wil¬ 
derness  before  taking  note  of  the  Cypress  Hills  and  their  ancient 
collection  of  oddities  and  prehistoric  paraphernalia. 

Fort  Walsh  was  the  cradle  of  the  North  West  Mounted  Police, 
indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Cypress  Hills  In  which  the  fort  was 
located,  the  Mounted  Police  might  never  have  come  into  being.  It 
was  a  rather  disinterested  and  apathetic  parliament  which  was 
debating  the  necessity  of  a  law  enforcement  body  in  the  new 
Canadian  west,  when  news  arrived  of  the  Cypress  Hills  massacre 
in  1873  and  the  bill  to  create  the  NWMP  received  speedy  and  almost 
unanimous  assent. 

The  fort  in  the  hills  was  the  third  headquarters  of  the  Mounted 
Police.  The  first  was  Swan  River,  Manitoba,  the  second  Fort 
Macleod,  Alberta,  and  the  third  was  Fort  Walsh  in  the  Cypress 
Hills. 

Of  the  first  three  headquarters  of  the  Mountles,  Fort  Walsh  was 
the  most  prepossessing  from  a  physical  aspect.  It  was  a  beautiful 
sight  among  unusually  beautiful  surroundings.  From  an  historical 
or  romantic  aspect.  Fort  Walsh  far  surpassed  either  of  the  two 
previous  headquarters.  Its  influence  on  the  Force  was  perhaps  of 
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greater  importance  than  all  the  Mounted  Police  headquarters,  before 
or  since  the  brief  reign  of  the  headquarters  on  Battle  Creek.  In 
Fort  Walsh  was  moulded  the  spirit  and  tradition  of  the  Mounted 
Police  and  if  one  were  to  trace  the  best  features  and  attributes  of  the 
Mounted  Police,  the  line  would  go  directly  back  to  Fort  Walsh  In 
the  Cypress  Hills. 

Something  of  the  character  and  nature  of  the  Cypress  Hills 
must  be  understood,  as  far  as  is  humanly  possible,  before  Fort 
Walsh  and  the  saga  of  the  Mounties  there  can  be  appreciated. 

The  Cypress  Hills  are  unique.  They  rank  in  character  with 
the  Grand  Canyon,  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  vast  deserts  of 
western  North  America. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  hills  runs  out  on  the  bald  prairie  near 
Gull  Lake,  Saskatchewan.  In  Alberta  they  are  a  continuation  of  the 
high  land  between  Manyberries  and  Seven  Persons.  Near  the 
Valley  of  Medicine  Lodge  they  assume  the  dignity  and  proportions 
of  mountains. 

The  hills  form  a  bench  which  is  nearly  5,000  feet  above  sea 
level.  They  are  20  miles  wide,  200  miles  long  and  lie  almost 
parallel  to  the  international  boundary.  The  greater  portion  lies  in 
Saskatchewan  but  a  part  also  stretches  into  Alberta  and  one  of  the 
province’s  most  lovely  parks  has  been  established  in  the  Alberta 
section. 

In  ages  gone  by  the  hills  had  plant,  animal  and  marine  life 
which  bore  little  relation  to  the  immediately  surrounding  country. 
Within  the  memory  of  a  few  men  still  living,  they  were  the  habitat 
of  brown  bears,  a  few  grizzlies,  cougars  and  countless  huge  buffalo 
wolves. 

The  Cypress  Hills  are  ancient.  They  were  there  in  late  Eocene 
or  early  Oligicene  times.  In  the  glacial  age  they  were  wet  and 
comparatively  warm.  The  ice  flowed  around  the  hills  and  crossed 
them  in  one  place.  The  Gap,  but  never  entirely  covered  them.  An 
island,  eighty  to  ninety  miles  square  remained  above  the  ice  cap. 
At  least,  that  is  one  theory  of  their  origin.  More  recently  an  ex¬ 
ploration  team  from  the  federal  government  doing  research  there, 
thinks  the  hills  may  once  have  been  a  river  bed.  The  team  thinks 
the  gravel  and  conglomerates  were  once  the  bed  of  a  river 
originating  in  the  Rockies.  A  folding  of  the  earth’s  crust  gradually 
raised  the  river  bottom  above  surrounding  areas  by  half  a  mile. 
Subsequent  soil  deposits  up  to  a  depth  of  two  feet  resulted  in  the 
hill’s  ability  to  support  plant  life.  The  team  says  it  will  be  several 
years  before  its  findings  can  be  conclusive  —  the  team  has  already 
been  doing  research  in  the  hills  for  three  years  —  which  is  further 
proof  that  the  Cypress  Hills  do  not  give  up  their  secrets  easily  or 
willingly.  In  any  event,  apparently,  because  of  their  ability  to  remain 
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aloof  from  the  surrounding  ice  age,  the  Cypress  Hills  continued  to 
be  the  home  of  plants  and  animals  common  to  the  times  previous 
to  the  ice  age  and  in  addition  became  a  refuge  to  insect  and  animal 
life  driven  before  the  glacier.  In  the  refuge  there  remained,  even 
until  now,  scorpions,  horned  toads  and  vipers  whose  closest 
relatives  live  hundreds  of  miles  south.  The  hills  too  kept  their 
fossils  of  even  more  ancient  times,  while  those  around  were  ground 
into  the  mixture  of  the  earth  by  the  retreating  ice.  Because  the 
Cypress  Hills  have  an  average  of  four  inches  more  rain  per  year 
than  the  surrounding  prairie  they  continue  to  provide  a  home  for 
plant,  animal  and  insect  life  that  does  not  exist  out  on  the  plains. 

There  may  be  hidden  in  the  past  of  the  ancient  hills  more 
mystery  than  anyone  will  ever  know.  It  is  possible  that  the  Cypress 
Hills  were  the  farthest  northern  outpost  of  the  Mayan  or  Aztec 
civilization. 

Not  far  from  Fort  Walsh  there  lies  a  peculiar  formation  or  col¬ 
lection  of  huge  stones  which  have  never  been  explained  by  legend, 
history,  by  archeologists  or  geologists.  The  Indians,  even  in  early 
times,  had  no  legend  about  the  strange  rocks  and  they  appeared 
to  be  as  much  a  mystery  to  them  as  they  remain  today.  Geologists 
are  agreed  that  the  rocks  are  not  a  natural  geological  formation. 

The  rocks  are  great  rectangular  blocks,  each  weighing  many 
tons,  almost  as  regular  in  outline  and  symmetry  as  if  they  had  been 
cut  by  stone  masons.  Many  of  the  stones  are  almost  identical  in 
size  and  shape.  It  is  almost  the  appearance  of  a  great  wall  which 
had  been  pushed  over  and  had  fallen  in  almost  the  pattern  that  it 
once  had  In  vertical  formation. 

Since  the  first  white  men  came  upon  —  The  Rock  Pile  —  it 
has  puzzled  and  excited  imagination.  Archeologists  and  geologists, 
professional  and  amateur,  have  studied  the  huge  stones  and  been 
unable  to  give  any  suggestion  on  what  brought  about  the  strange 
arrangement.  There  is  conjecture  that  it  is  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  Mayan  or  Aztec  temple  but  nothing  resembling  an  altar  has 
been  found.  There  are  no  graves,  no  artifacts,  nothing  to  indicate 
a  connection  with  man,  yet,  they  must  surely  have  some  relation 
to  man  and  cannot  be  merely  a  freak  of  nature. 

Perhaps  it  was  from  some  ancient  legend,  of  which  the  Indians 
only  spoke  in  their  secret  societies  that  there  arose  the  fear  and 
superstition  which  cloaked  the  hills  for  many  years.  For  the  Cypress 
Hills  were  regarded  with  fear  and  superstition  by  the  Indians  until 
relatively  modern  times.  The  Indians  were  so  cautious  of  entering 
the  hills  that  they  became  a  game  preserve.  They  were  a  neutral 
ground  between  enemy  tribes  and  for  years  the  Indians  preferred 
to  by-pass  rather  than  enter  the  hills.  This  may  have  been  one  of 
the  reasons  why  white  men  were  comparatively  late  in  discovering 
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the  hills.  Quite  probably  the  Indians  did  not  speak  of  the  Cypress 
Hills  to  white  men. 

The  Indians  regarded  the  Cypress  Hills  as  the  home  and 
breeding  ground  of  storms  and  from  this  came  about  the  Cree  name 
for  them  —  The  Thunder  Breeding  Hills.  And,  considering  their 
altitude,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  hills  were  the  breeding  ground 
of  weather.  In  any  event,  there  was  a  mystery  about  the  hills  which, 
if  not  regarded  with  hostility  by  the  Indians,  were  looked  upon 
with  sufficient  suspicion  and  superstition  that  it  was  rare  for  an 
Indian  to  trespass  the  sanctity  of  the  mountains  of  the  prairie. 

The  naming  of  the  hills,  in  whitemen’s  tongue.  Is  an  odd 
corruption  of  the  name  “cypre”,  which  was  the  Metis  name  for  the 
jackpine  of  the  hills.  Jackpine  was  a  favorite  material  for  teepee 
poles  and  upon  occasion,  forays  were  made  into  the  hills  for  teepee 
poles.  The  Metis  spoke  of  the  “cypre  hills”  and  it  wasn’t  long  until 
English  speaking  people  changed  it  to  Cypress  Hills.  The  name 
and  the  peculiar  plant  life  of  the  area  may  have  led  to  English 
speaking  people  mingling  and  corrupting  cypre  and  Cyprus.  In  any 
event,  by  the  time  white  men  in  any  number  became  familiar  with 
them  they  were  the  cypre  or  Cypress  Hills. 

In  July  1859  Captain  John  Palliser’s  British  North  American 
Expedition  (1857-1860)  arrived  at  the  Cypress  Hills  and  spent  a  few 
delightful  days  there  refreshing  body  and  spirit  after  a  long  and 
wearisome  trip  across  the  arid  plains.  They  were  delighted  with 
the  hills.  They  killed  buffalo  and  made  pemmican  and  otherwise 
refurbished  their  stores  and  gear  before  breaking  up  into  three 
separate  parties  to  complete  the  last  leg  of  the  remarkable 
expedition. 

Doctor  James  Hector,  who  had  done  the  detailed  work  re¬ 
cording  the  physical  features  of  the  country  through  which  they 
passed,  left  the  hills  with  regret  as  he  found  them  one  of  the  most 
interesting  sections  of  the  entire  journey.  He  headed  from  the  hills 
for  old  Bow  Fort  to  cross  the  Rockies  by  a  pass  he  had  previously 
discovered.  Captain  Arthur  Brisco  and  a  friend  by  the  name  of 
Mitchell  headed  south  for  Fort  Benton  on  the  Missouri  and  Captain 
Palliser  and  John  Sullivan  started  west  for  the  Kootenay  Pass. 

Small  mention  was  made  of  the  Cypress  Hills  in  the  Palliser 
report  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  party  was  much  impressed 
by  the  marvelous  and  unusual  range. 

In  1871  Issac  Cowie,  a  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  factor,  estab¬ 
lished  a  trading  fort  at  the  east  end  of  the  hills.  But  the  fort  lasted 
only  a  few  months  as  Cowie  could  not  match  the  trading  practices 
of  the  independents  who  used  whiskey  as  their  main  trade  goods 
while  Cowie’s  company  forbade  him  trading  in  liquor.  Also,  it  was 
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at  that  time  a  hotbed  of  hostility  between  the  Cree  and  Blackfoot 
Indians  and  Cowie  could  not  bring  them  to  peaceful  terms,  necessary 
for  a  regular  and  peaceful  system  of  trading. 

Just  prior  to  Cowie’s  arrival  to  build  the  fort  a  group  of  Cree 
Indians  had  left  their  main  camp  to  go  into  the  fringe  of  the  hills 
for  spruce  gum.  They  were  on  foot,  mostly  unarmed  and  were 
surrounded  and  massacred  almost  to  a  man  by  a  band  of  Blackfoot 
who  had  been  watching  for  such  on  opportunity.  Sixty  of  the  Cree’s 
best  warriors  were  slaughtered  by  the  Blackfoot  and  perhaps  that 
was  the  real  Cypress  Hills  massacre,  rather  than  the  better  known 
one  which  took  place  two  years  later. 

A  few  wandering  traders  and  trappers,  a  missionary  or  two 
and  a  few  travellers  visited  or  saw  the  Cypress  Hills  in  the  distance 
but  they  remained  more  a  legend  than  fact  to  white  men  until  the 
coming  of  the  wolfers  and  whiskey  traders,  the  Metis  and  finally  the 
police  and  stockmen. 

Probably  there  were  numerous  battles  and  massacres  in  or 
along  the  fringes  of  the  Cypress  Hills  before  white  men  were 
around  to  know  anything  about  them.  The  first  massacre  which 
white  men  knew  of  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1867. 

In  the  spring  of  1867  the  Gros  Ventres,  then  at  war  with  the 
Blackfoot  tribes,  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Crows  and  there  was 
a  great  gathering  on  the  lower  Milk  River  to  celebrate  the  event. 
A  party  of  young  Gros  Ventres  returning  from  a  raid  against  the 
Crees  brought  word  that  they  had  seen  a  camp  of  Peigans  in  the 
“Divided”,  or  as  the  white  men  called  them,  Cypress  Hills. 

This  was  exciting  news  as  the  Crows  had  a  long-standing  score 
to  settle  with  the  Peigans  and  the  Gros  Ventres  were  of  a  similar 
mind.  This  looked  like  a  golden  opportunity  to  settle  the  old  score 
with  combined  forces.  Plans  were  immediately  made  for  the 
annihilation  of  the  Peigans  and  the  two  tribes  were  so  confident  of 
victory  they  had  their  women  accompany  them  to  carry  back  the 
spoils  of  war. 

From  a  distant  butte  the  war  party  saw  the  Peigan  camp  but 
what  they  did  not  see  was  a  camp  of  a  strong  force  of  Bloods  just 
over  a  hill  to  the  west  and  only  about  a  half-mile  from  the  Peigan 
camp.  There  were  approximately  5,000  Bloods  in  the  camp  and 
about  1,000  of  these  were  warriors. 

The  Crows  and  Gros  Ventres  trailed  leisurely  over  the  plains 
to  make  the  assault  on  the  Peigans.  An  early  morning  hunter  from 
the  Peigan  camp  was  out  to  pick  up  some  meat  he  had  killed  the 
previous  day  and  saw  the  war  party  while  It  was  still  a  mile  or  so 
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distant.  He  hurried  back  to  spread  the  alarm,  at  the  same  Urfie 
sending  one  of  the  women  who  had  accompanied  him  to  caJi  rh© 
Bloods. 

There  was  a  great  rush  for  horses,  which  fortunately  were  near 
at  hand  having  just  been  driven  into  water.  Some  of  the  Peigan  and 
Blood  warriors  had  time  to  don  their  full  battle  dress.  When  the 
attacking  war  party  swept  over  the  hill  they  were  met  by  over¬ 
whelming  odds  and  at  once  turned  and  fled. 

The  Crows  and  Gros  Ventres  left  their  women  behind  and  from 
the  meeting  of  the  two  forces  there  was  a  terrible  slaughter.  Big 
Lake,  Little  Dog,  Three  Suns  and  the  other  chiefs  shouted  to  their 
men  to  spare  the  women  but  before  their  commands  were  under¬ 
stood,  many  women  were  slaughtered.  The  slaughter  of  the  fleeing 
warriors  was  terrible  and  the  prairie  was  strewn  for  miles  with 
dead  Crows  and  Gros  Ventfes  while  the  Peigans  and  Bloods  lost 
not  a  man. 

The  Indians  usually  only  ventured  into  the  Cypress  Hills  when 
In  almost  desperate  need  of  lodge  or  teepee  poles.  There  were 
excellent  stands  of  the  poles  in  the  hills  and  the  Indians  from  the 
treeless  plains  surrounding  the  hills  were  periodically  driven  to 
obtain  new  poles  in  the  Cypress  Hills.  This  was  always  done  with 
the  utmost  care  and  caution  as  the  coulees  and  ravines,  natural 
cover  and  darkness  of  the  hiils  made  the  place  ideal  for  an  ambush 
by  the  enemies  of  any  Indians  who  were  on  a  pole  foraging  trip 
Into  the  Cypress  Hills. 
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The  Cypress  Hills  Massacre 

MAY  1873 

The  mixture  of  three  basic  ingredients,  horses,  rotgut  whiskey 
and  violent  tempers,  brought  about  the  Cypress  Hills  massacre  in 
May  1873. 

Horses  played  the  first  role  when  they  were  stolen  from  a  group 
of  wolfers  who  were  camped  on  the  Teton  River  a  short  distance 
from  Fort  Benton,  Montana.^  We  do  not  know  how  many  horses 
were  actually  stolen  or  missing  and  from  that  point  on  the  story 
continues  to  be  rather  sketchy  with  several  versions  of  what 
transpired  in  the  next  few  days. 

The  wolfers  at  once  assumed  that  their  horses  had  been  stolen 
by  Indians.  Which  brings  up  another  indefinite  part  of  the  episode. 
It  was  never  properly  established  by  anyone  that  the  horses  had 
been  stolen,  they  may  just  as  easily  have  strayed  in  the  night. 
There  is  no  record  of  any  of  the  horses  ever  having  been  recovered. 
If  stolen,  the  horses  might  just  as  easily  have  been  taken  south, 
east  or  west  but  for  some  unexplained  reason,  the  wolfers  apparently 
at  once  assumed  the  horses  had  been  stolen  by  Indians  from  north 
of  the  Medicine  Line,  up  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cypress  Hills  to  be 
more  exact. 

They  formed  a  posse  of  sorts  and  of  indifferent  authority  and 
indefinite  numbers  to  locate  the  horses  and  punish  the  supposed 
thieving  Indians.  It  was  a  mixed  crew  of  Metis,  Canadian  expatriots 
(of  the  moment)  and  Americans.  The  most  prominent  member  of 
the  group  was  Thomas  Hardwick,  known  as  the  Green  River 
Renegade.  Hardwick  was  a  gunman  of  considerable  ability  and 
reputation  and  probably  joined  the  ‘party’  more  to  exercise  his 
gun  arm  than  with  any  idea  of  rescuing  stolen  horses  and  enforcing 
justice. 

Apparently  the  leader  of  the  group  was  John  Evans,  a  wolfer  of 
dubious  reputation  associated  with  the  I.G.  Baker  Company  of  Fort 
Benton.  The  previous  year  Evans  had  been  appointed  captain  of 
the  Spitzee  Cavalry  of  Spitzee  Police  which  had  established  a  fort 
on  the  Highwood  River  a  short  distance  west  of  the  present  day 
town  of  High  River.  The  Spitzee  outfit  had  held  a  brief  reign  of 
terror  but  were  bested  at  their  own  game  by  others  of  similar  in¬ 
clinations  and  disbanded  the  same  year  as  the  outfit  was  formed. 
Part  of  the  objective  of  the  Spitzee  Cavalry  had  been  to  discredit 
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and  discourage  the  operation  of  the  T.C.  Powers  Company,  also  of 
Fort  Benton,  which  was  a  rival  firm  of  the  !.G.  Baker  Company. 
Both  companies  were  interested  in  the  Canadian  trade. 

The  group  in  search  of  the  stolen  horses  arrived  In  the  Cypress 
Hills  and  called  at  two  small  trading  posts  located  opposite  each 
other  on  Battle  Creek.  One  post  was  a  T.C.  Powers  establishment 
operated  by  Abe  Farwell  and  the  other  was  an  independent  operation 
of  Moses  Solomon.  Fairly  near  at  hand  was  a  Metis  village  and  a 
large  camp  of  Assiniboine  Indians  under  Chief  Little  Soldier.  The 
Metis  seem  to  have  been  the  only  rational  and  sober  persons  on 
the  scene  and  they  merely  observed  the  episode  without  taking  part. 

this  point  there  entered  the  drama  the  figure  around  which 
actually  revolved  the  remainder  of  the  episode.  George  Hammond 
was  living  with  Abe  Farwell, he  was  a  friend  of  John  Evans  and  to  a 
large  extent  precipitated  the  ensuing  massacre. 

No  one  at  either  fort  had  seen  anything  of  the  sought-after 
horses  and  discounted  the  suggestion  that  the  Assiniboines  had 
any  horses  but  their  own.  However,  a  horse  owned  by  George 
Hammond  had  been  stolen  or  had  strayed  a  short  time  previously 
and  had  been  returned  by  the  Indians  of  the  local  camp,  for  which 
service  they  had  received  a  reward  in  way  of  a  quantity  of  rotgut 
whiskey.  At  this  point  all  hands,  except  the  Metis,  settled  down  to 
serious  drinking  in  the  midst  of  which  Hammond  discovered  his 
horse  was  missing  again.  He  at  once  attributed  the  loss  to  the 
Indians  who  had  previously  returned  it.  It  was  a  fair  enough 
assumption  as  the  Indians  were  doubtless  in  need  of  more  rotgot 
and  saw  a  quick  and  easy  way  of  getting  it  by  bringing  the  animal 
back  a  second  time. 

Hammond,  with  Farwell  accompanying  him,  went  over  to  see 
Chief  Little  Soldier  to  demand  the  return  of  the  horse.  According 
to  some  accounts  the  Chief  was  too  drunk  to  give  an  account  of 
himself,  much  less  the  horse.  According  to  others  the  Chief  said 
the  horse  had  merely  strayed  away  and  he  would  send  his  braves 
to  locate  it  and  in  the  meantime  Hammond  could  have  two  of  the 
Chief’s  horses  as  security.  But  the  braves  had  been  drinking  and 
had  reached  a  state  of  belligerent  intoxication  and  when  they  saw 
Evans  and  his  party  not  far  behind  Hammond  and  Farwell  they 
began  making  preparations  for  a  scrap. 

The  Indian  women  and  children  saw  the  threatening  conditions 
and  scattered  for  cover.  Abe  Farwell  tried  to  stay  the  fire,  or  at 
least  he  later  claimed  he  did,  but  an  Indian  fired  a  shot  Into  the 
air  and  the  fat  was  in  the  fire.  Hammond  returned  the  fire  with 
fatal  accuracy. 
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In  spite  of  the  wolfers  being  greatly  outnumbered,  two  factors 
made  it  an  unequal  fight  weighing  heavily  in  their  favor.  The  white 
men  had  repeating  Henry  rifles.  The  Indians  had  old,  single-shot 
buffalo  guns.  The  wolfers  had  an  advantage  of  a  strategic  natural 
defence  in  a  gully  which  ran  between  the  Farwell  post  and  the 
Indian  camp.  The  Indians  made  three  charges  against  the  whites 
and  the  whites,  safely  covered  in  the  gully,  repelled  the  assaults 
with  a  terrible  loss  to  the  Indians.  From  then  on  it  was  a  matter  of 
sniping  and  pot  shot  killing  of  the  Indians.  The  only  white  casualty 
was  Ed  Grace  who  was  killed  while  going  to  the  aid  of  Hardwick 
and  Evans  who  were  being  outflanked  at  the  sniping  positions.  The 
Indians  soon  afterwards  retreated  and  the  wolfers  took  Grace’s  body 
back  to  the  Farwell  post  and  kept  a  weather  eye  on  the  Indian  camp 
until  morning.  In  the  night  the  Indians  fled,  leaving  their  dead 
behind.  Some  accounts  say  as  many  as  200  Indians  were  killed, 
more  reliable  sources  estimated  15  to  20,  possibly  30. 

Grace’s  body  was  burled  under  the  floor  of  the  Solomon  fort 
and  then  the  place  was  burned  down  to  prevent  Indian  mutilation 
of  the  body.  It  is  reported,  unreliably,  that  Chief  Little  Soldier 
was  killed  during  the  fight  and  the  wolfers  later  cut  off  his  head 
and  stuck  it  up  on  a  stake  in  his  camp  as  a  warning  to  insolent 
Indians.  The  wolfers  then  rode  off  to  Fort  Whoop-Up  (Lethbridge) 
still  In  search  of  their  horses.  Eventually  they  drifted  back  to  Fort 
Benton  country. 

In  the  spring  of  1875  the  North  West  Mounted  Police  had 
enough  information  pertaining  to  the  massacre  to  swear  out  United 
States  warrants  for  14  men  connected  with  it.  Fort  Benton  sheriffs 
refused  to  make  the  necessary  arrests,  but  with  help  from  the  U.S. 
Army,  five  men,  including  Hardwick  and  Evans,  were  brought  to 
Helena,  Montana  for  extradition  hearings.  The  charges  were  dis¬ 
missed,  amid  great  exaltation  by  everyone  but  the  NWMP.  Evans 
later  owned  and  operated  a  saloon  in  Fort  Benton.  The  episode 
ended  with  no  convictions  or  even  any  particular  discredit  to  the 
men  who  brought  about  the  massacre. 

The  most  important  factor  of  the  so-called  Cypress  Hills 
Massacre  was  that  it  brought  into  being  the  North  West  Mounted 
Police.  Prime  Minister  John  A.  Macdonald  had  been  trying,  with 
some  resistance,  to  get  a  bill  through  the  Canadian  Parliament 
which  would  establish  the  force.  His  efforts  were  met  with  lethargy 
and  indifference  until  the  reports,  grossly  exaggerated,  of  the 
Cypress  Hills  Massacre  inflamed  the  Commons  and  the  Canadian 
people  and  in  August  1873  the  bill  was  passed  in  parliament  which 
established  the  famous  force.  Otherwise,  the  historic  and  highly 
qualified  NWMP  might  never  have  got  beyond  the  talking  stage. 
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Several  years  later,  not  far  from  the  scene  of  the  massacre,  the 
third  headquarters  of  the  Force  was  built  and  there  was  written  the 
most  glorious  and  important  chapter  in  all  the  history  of  the 
Mounties. 

In  recent  years  the  Canadian  Government  had  built  a  replica 
of  Abe  Farweirs  trading  post  and  markers  now  indicate  the  places 
where  the  Cypress  Hills  Massacre  took  place. 
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MASSACRE  MARKER 


“B”  Troop  Builds  Fort  Walsh 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1875  Col.  James  F.  Macleod  decided  to 
construct  a  fort  in  the  Cypress  Hills  and  further  decided  that  “B” 
Troop  of  the  NWMP  was  the  unit  to  make  the  journey  to  the  hills 
and  establish  the  fort.  On  May  12th  orders  were  issued  at  Fort 
Macleod  that  “B”  Troop  under  the  command  of  Inspector  James 
Morrow  Walsh  would  leave  the  following  day  for  the  Cypress  Hills 
to  carry  out  Col.  Macleod’s  plans. 

The  unit  was  made  up* of  approximately  75  persons  and  a 
slightly  greater  number  of  horses.  On  May  13th  the  troop  left  Fort 
Macleod  and  crossed  the  St.  Mary’s  River  on  what  was  known  as 
a  Hudson’s  Bay  start  and  made  camp  there  until  May  26th  when 
the  troop  headed  for  the  Cypress  Hills.  The  famous  Mounted  Police 
scout,  Jerry  Potts,  accompanied  the  troop  as  guide.  Probably  the 
main  reason  for  the  delayed  start  was  to  wait  until  the  spring  growth 
of  grass  was  sufficient  to  provide  feed  along  the  way  for  the  horses. 
In  addition  to  their  regular  police  equipment,  the  troop  took  with  it 
a  supply  of  tools  and  haying  equipment. 

On  June  6th  the  troop  crossed  Battle  Creek  at  the  Macleod 
Crossing  and  made  a  temporary  camp  in  the  Cypress  Hills.  At 
approximately  the  same  place  as  the  temporary  camp  was  made. 
Fort  Walsh  was  located.  Battle  Creek  flowed  down  the  camp’s 
western  edge.  Spring  Creek  was  the  southern  edge,  it  was  two  miles 
upstream  from  Forts  Farwell  and  Solomon,  or  at  least  where  both 
had  been  located. 

Inspector  Walsh  immediately  made  a  definite  location  for  the 
new  post,  just  below  where  the  troop  was  camped.  Col.  Macleod 
was  notified  of  the  location  and  work  on  building  the  post  began 
at  once. 

Logging  from  the  nearby  stands  of  timber  was  of  first  importance 
and  2,500  logs  were  cut  and  hauled  to  the  site,  some  4,000  roofing 
poles  were  cut  and  brought  in.  While  the  logging  and  hauling  was 
being  done,  another  group  of  men  dug  a  series  of  trenches  for  the 
setting  of  the  stockade  logs  and  building  was  carried  on  as  soon 
as  material  was  hauled  In. 

During  the  erection  of  the  fort  or  post  a  constant  series  of 
patrols  and  pickets  was  maintained  and  personnel  was  not  allowed 
to  leave  the  camp  as  the  character  of  the  country  and  the  possibility 
of  hostile  forces  were  both  unknown  quantities. 
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Late  in  July  and  early  in  August  necessary  and  much  needed 
supplies  began  to  arrive  by  bull  team  from  Fort  Benton.  Grain  was 
first  issued  to  members  of  the  troop  for  their  horses  on  July  31st. 
Regimental  supplies  were  much  later  in  arriving  and  long  before  the 
troop  had  built  the  post  and  done  other  chores,  their  uniforms  and 
tack  were  almost  unrecognizeable  from  the  original  turn  out. 

Almost  everything  but  regimental  effects  were  supplied  by  the 
I.G.  Baker  Company  of  Fort  Benton,  even  to  a  contract  to  put  up 
hay  for  the  troop  horses.  The  Baker  Company  even  brought  in  the 
nucleus  of  a  beef  herd  to  supply  the  post. 

By  the  middle  of  August  all  the  personnel  of  the  post  was  inside 
the  fort  stockade,  most  of  the  buildings  had  been  erected  although 
a  good  deal  of  roofing,  chinking  and  mudding  still  had  to  be  done. 
The  floors  remained  natural  dirt;  windows  still  awaited  sashes  and 
glass  and  some  of  the  doorways  were  without  doors,  waiting  for  whip- 
sawn  lumber  for  boards.  Also,  about  the  middle  of  August,  a  tall  flag 
pole  was  erected  and  a  huge  Union  Jack,  12  by  18  feet,  was  hoisted 
aloft  to  officially  proclaim  that  Fort  Walsh  was  established  and  the 
Queen’s  law  was  established  on  the  plains  of  Western  Canada. 

In  the  best  military  tradition  of  the  British  army,  church  parade 
was  held  on  Sundays  even  though  there  was  no  clergyman  at  the 
fort.  Even  with  a  lack  of  proper  uniforms  and  other  equipment,  the 
men  carried  out  the  parade  with  seriousness  and  dispatch. 

On  August  17th  an  I.G.  Baker  bull  train  of  15  wagons  arrived 
at  the  fort  with  many  necessary  supplies,  and  with  improved  clothing 
and  equipment  for  the  men,  the  command  became  more  regimental 
in  orders  and  what  was  expected  of  the  men.  The  bull  train  had 
broken  a  new  trail  from  Fort  Assiniboine  by  Black  Coulee,  Middle 
Fork,  Ten  Mile  Crossing  to  the  fort.  The  train  also  carried  supplies 
for  the  company  itself  and  an  I.G.  Baker  post  was  soon  under 
construction. 

North  of  the  fort  hay  stacks  were  going  up.  The  use  of  hay 
was  curtailed,  horses  not  needed  immediately  were  turned  out  to 
graze  and  all  personnel  were  forbidden  to  smoke  anywhere  near 
the  stacks. 

During  this  time  the  trading  town  of  Fort  Walsh  was  under 
construction.  In  addition  to  the  I.G.  Baker  Company,  the  T.C. 
Powers  Company,  also  of  Fort  Benton,  put  up  posts  or  stores.  A 
hotel,  laundry,  blacksmith  shop  and  billiard  room  and  other  estab¬ 
lishments  began  to  take  form.  The  town  was  not  long  in  drawing 
settlers  and  customers  as  wolfers,  hunters  and  general  drifters  began 
to  come  to  the  town  and  Indians  began  to  camp  in  the  valley  of 
Battle  Creek. 
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The  Town  of  Fort  Walsh 

A  trading  and  partially  residential  town  sprang  up  across 
Spring  Creek  from  Fort  Walsh  proper.  The  town  probably  had  85 
to  90  regular  or  permanent  residents  in  addition  to  the  120  NWMP 
which  were  eventually  stationed  in  the  fort.  At  certain  periods  of 
the  year  when  traders,  trappers,  wolfers  and  the  nomadic  wanderers 
of  the  plains,  Cree,  Bloods,  Assiniboines,  Blackfoot  and  Sioux, 
Metis  and  drifters  camped  around  or  visited  the  town  there  were  as 
many  as  3,000  to  4,000  persons  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town 
and  fort. 

The  town  eventually  boasted  two  hotels  and  other  quite  modern 
establishments,  such  as  a  photographer’s  studio  which  was  set 
up  in  1877  by  George  Anderton,  a  former  member  of  the  NWMP. 

A  few  years  before  the  fort  was  built  300  grizzly  bear  hides 
had  been  transported  to  Red  River  (Fort  Garry)  from  the  Cypress 
Hills,  and  after  the  establishment  of  the  fort  the  town  did  a  roaring 
business  for  a  short  time  in  hides  and  furs.  In  the  winter  of  1878-79 
approximately  20,000  buffalo  robes  were  taken  in  trade  in  the 
town  and  we  can  estimate  an  equal  or  larger  number  had  been 
handled  there  the  previous  two  or  three  years.  Unfortunately,  it 
was  a  waning  business,  the  next  winter  saw  a  trade  of  only  500 
robes  and  by  the  winter  of  1880  the  amount  dropped  to  300. 

In  addition  to  a  lively  trade  in  hides  and  furs,  the  fort  and  the 
town  was  quite  a  financial  centre  for  those  days.  Treaty  money 
paid  out  at  the  fort  often  amounted  to  $30,000  a  year. 

The  town  was  a  colorful,  exciting  place  but  it  was  never  a 
roisterous,  drunken,  gun-happy  centre  as  a  similar  outpost  would 
have  been  on  the  American  frontier.  It  was  too  near  the  fort  to  get 
out  of  hand  and  the  NWMP  frowned  upon  any  carrying  on  which 
might  lead  to  violence.  There  is  no  record  of  a  murder,  gun-play 
or  hoorahing  of  the  town.  Doubtless  countless  rather  desperate 
characters  drifted  into  the  town  from  across  the  line,  but  they  kept 
quiet  and  behaved  themselves  while  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  fort. 

It  was  a  town  which  knew  illness,  death  and  sorrow  as  the 
little  cemetery  southeast  of  the  fort  witnesses.  In  the  little  civilian 
cemetery  are  a  number  of  graves,  many  of  them  Metis  and  a  few 
others. 
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Fort  Walsh  was  the  hub  of  a  huge  wheel  with  spokes  going  out 
to  all  the  areas  of  influence  and  activity  of  the  NWMP.  Perhaps 
the  most  used  and  possibly  most  important  spoke  was  the  one 
which  led  to  Fort  Benton,  Montana,  175  miles  from  the  fort.  Also 
of  importance  was  the  spoke  or  trail  which  led  to  Fort  Macleod  and 
Calgary.  Other  trails  went  north  to  Battleford,  Fort  Pitt  and  north¬ 
east  to  Carlton.  To  the  east  spokes  led  to  the  Qu’Appelle  country 
and  Wood  Mountain  where  the  biggest  settlement  of  the  “visiting” 
Sioux  were  camped.  Lesser  spokes  led  to  smaller  but  important 
posts  and  outposts  of  the  NWMP. 

In  1883  the  fort  was  abandoned  as  a  police  post  and  the 
same  fall  the  transcontinental  railway  arrived  at  Maple  Creek,  by¬ 
passed  Fort  Walsh  and  carried  on  to  Medicine  Hat  and  the  little 
town  in  the  shadow  of  the  fort  was  also  slowly  abandoned  as  the 
exodus  began  to  centres  located  on  the  railway. 

It  was  something  of  a  ghost  town  for  a  while.  Some  of  the 
buildings  were  moved  away  and  the  remainder  slowly  rotted  away 
or  fell  apart  and  all  which  remained  with  any  degree  of  permanence 
were  the  two  little  cemeteries,  one  where  members  of  the  NWMP 
were  burled  and  the  other  where  the  civilians  of  the  settlement  were 
placed  to  rest. 
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James  Morrow  Walsh 

Canadian  authors  and  historians  have  given  us  only  a  skeleton 
account  of  James  Morrow  Walsh  and  he  left  no  detailed  journals, 
diaries  or  memoirs,  that  we  know  of,  to  tell  much  about  himself 
or  his  life  with  the  NWMP.  But  even  from  the  sketchy  information 
there  is,  there  emerges  a  man  who  was  bigger  than  life  size. 

He  was  a  slightly  built  man  without  a  hero  complex  or 
appearance.  He  was  rugged,  in  a  wiry  sort  of  way,  courageous  and 
resourceful.  Had  it  not  been  for  Walsh  there  might  easily  have 
been  a  massacre  on  Canadian  soil,  comparable  to  the  Battle  of 
the  Little  Big  Horn  in  the  United  States.  But  James  Morrow  Walsh 
was  of  a  different  mould  than  George  Armstrong  Custer.  Custer  was 
a  cavalryman  in  search  of  blood  and  glory.  Walsh  was,  basically, 
a  policeman.  He  helped  to  bring  and  maintain  law  and  order, 
justice  and  peace  to  the  Canadian  west.  In  short,  he  was  typical 
of  the  breed  of  individuals  which  established  the  North  West 
Mounted  Police  tradition. 

He  was  sometimes  stormy  and  hot  tempered  but  always 
efficient  and  effective.  He  had  something  of  the  temperament  of 
the  hills  in  which  he  built  the  fort  named  after  him.  There  was  storm 
and  thunder  in  him.  He  could  fly  into  a  rage  over  trivialities  on  the 
march  across  the  plains,  but  when  the  chips  were  down  he  was 
as  quiet  and  enduring  as  the  Thunder  Breeding  Hills. 

Walsh  was  born  at  Prescott,  Ontario  in  1843  of  Irish  parents. 
He  received  his  education  at  Prescott  and  joined  the  militia  there 
while  a  young  man. 

He  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  in  1866  of  No.  2  Company 
Rifles,  Prescott,  was  appointed  captain  and  adjutant  of  the  56th 
Battalion  upon  its  formation  in  1867,  the  year  of  Confederation. 
He  raised  and  took  command  of  the  Prescott  troop  of  cavalry  (“D” 
Squadron,  4th  Hussars)  December  22nd,  1867.  He  was  appointed 
ensign.  First  Ontario  Battalion,  Red  River  Expeditionary  Force  but 
resigned  in  1870.  Walsh  served  throughout  the  Fenian  Raids  in 
1866  and  1870. 

In  1873  Walsh  was  appointed  an  inspector  of  the  North  West 
Mounted  Police.  He  resigned  or  took  his  discharge  in  1883.  In  his 
short  10  years  of  service  in  the  famous  Force,  James  Morrow  Walsh, 
as  much  as  any  other  man,  helped  to  make  the  Mounted  Police  what 
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it  had  been  in  its  best  moments  since  that  day  in  1873  when  he 
joined  to  take  part  in  the  historic  March  Across  The  Plains. 

It  is  probable  that  Walsh  intended  to  make  the  Force  his 
lifetime  career  and  it  is  fairly  well  established  that  he  left  it  because 
of  the  pressure  and  harassment  of  petty  politicians  in  the  E^t.  In 
fact,  it  is  fairly  obvious  that  Walsh  was  practically  goaded  into 
leaving  the  North  West  Mounted  Police. 

The  politicians  insisted  he  was  not  moving  the  Sioux  back 
across  the  line  to  their  native  United  States  fast  enough.  In  actual 
fact  he  was  doing  it  in  slow,  diplomatic  stages  to  prevent  an  uprising 
and  almost  certain  bloodshed  among  the  Indians  and  whites  as  a 
result  of  the  fractured  relations  with  the  United  States  government 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  the  fractured,  embittered 

relations  with  the  U.S.  Army. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  although  the  Canadian  Indians 
did  not  like  the  Sioux  being  in  Canada,  Walsh  was  wise  enough  to 
realize  that  the  handling  of  the  Sioux  made  a  very  important  im¬ 
pression  on  the  Canadian  Indians,  as  well  as  the  Sioux  themselves. 
His  every  move  was  considered  and  debated  among  the  Canadian 
Indians  and  the  Sioux  alike.  Any  wrong  move  against  the  Sioux 
would  have  impressed  in  the  mind  of  the  Canadian  Indians  what 
they  might  expect  from  the  Force  in  future  dealings.  But,  of  course, 
all  this  the  all-wise  politicians  in  the  East  knew  nothing  of  and 

cared  less. 

If  there  was  bitterness  and  disgust  upon  Walsh’s  part  when 
he  left  the  Force,  and  he  was  human  enough  that  there  must  have 
been,  he  was  man  enough,  as  always,  that  he  left  no  known  record 
of  his  feelings.  As  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Silerit  Force  he  took 
the  one  and  only  defeat  he  knew  in  its  service,  quietly  and  like  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman. 

Upon  leaving  the  NWMP,  Walsh  established  the  Dominion  Coal, 
Coke  and  Transportation  Company  and  helped  open  coal  mining 
in  the  Souris  District  (Manitoba). 

On  August  17th,  1897  James  M.  Walsh  was  appointed  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Government  of  Canada  in  the  Yukon  with 
the  title  of  Commissioner  of  Yukon  District. 

At  the  same  time  he  was  appointed  a  superintendent  in  the 
NWMP  and  also  a  commissioner  of  police  in  the  North  West  Ter¬ 
ritories.  But  it  was  a  brief  and  inglorious  service  for  the  forrner 
Mountie.  Apparently  he  acquitted  himself  less  worthily  of  his  duties 
in  the  Yukon  than  on  the  plains  and  at  Fort  Walsh.  Whatever  his 
misdemeanour  was  it  is  an  intricate  matter  which  neither  space  nor 
the  theme  of  this  story  has  time  to  deal  with.  He  was  dismissed 
from  the  several  positions  in  the  North  and  that  was  the  end  of  the 
matter. 
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From  this  distance  and  time  it  appears  that  the 
were  a  cheap  political  endeavor  to  make  up  for  the  shabby  treatment 
Walsh  had  received  for  his  outstanding  service  in  the  Force  and  to 
Canada  Walsh  is  not  much  to  be  blamed  if  he  p  aced  little  value 
and  less  conscientious  effort  and  pride  in  the  Yukon  appointment 
than  in  his  voluntary  service  in  the  North  West  Mounted  Police. 


He  died  at  Brockville,  Ontario,  July  25th,  1905  the  same  year 
that  two  territories  he  had  done  so  much  to  save  for  Canada  became 

provinces. 


It  may  have  been  the  Presbyterian  upbringing  and  philosophy 
the  belief  in  predestination,  which  made  Walsh  the  courageous  and 
steadfast  man  he  was.  Time  after  time  he  rode  into  the  jaws  of 
death  and  out  again,  as  calmly  as  if  he  felt  sure  death  could  only 
come’to  him  at  a  specially  appointed  time,  subject  to  no  alteration 
regardless  of  the  circumstances. 


Whatever  the  politicians  in  Ottawa  may  have  thought  of  VValsh, 
the  men  under  whom  he  served  and  with  whom  he  served,  the 
Indians  and  everyone  else  he  contacted  in  the  West  regarded  him 
with  respect,  limitless  trust  and  we  may  assume,  considerable 
affection  in  many  instances. 

Commissioner  G.  A.  French,  first  to  command  the  NWMP, 
chose  Walsh  to  take  part  of  the  contingent,  during  the  march  across 
the  plains,  to  Edmonton  when  it  became  necessary  for  the  survival 
of  the  weakened  outfit.  Walsh  moved  out  with  his  small  command 
but  when  Scout  Leveille,  riding  in  advance,  reported  extremely 
adverse  conditions,  Walsh  and  his  troops  were  recalled  and  told 
to  follow  along  with  the  main  body  and  bring  along  the  sick  as  they 
moved  towards  Sweet  Grass. 

Assistant  Commissioner  James  F.  Macleod  detailed  Walsh  to 
take  the  extremely  poor  horses  south  to  winter  on  the  Missouri  River. 
He  was  also  sent  to  purchase  new  animals  the  following  spring 
(1875)  and  to  bring  the  new  and  wintered  horses  back  to  Fort 
Macleod.  It  was  during  his  absence  on  the  latter  duty  that  Walsh 
was  chosen  to  take  “B”  Troop  to  the  Cypress  Hills  to  establish  a 
post.  He  must  have  been  highly  rated  by  his  superiors  in  the  field 
to  have  been  selected  for  these  important  and  difficult  duties. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  movement  north  into  Canada  by  the 
Sioux,  almost  6,000  strong,  Walsh  was  left  to  handle  the  situation. 

After  the  Sioux  arrived,  the  big  job  of  handling  them  yvas  left 
in  Walsh’s  hands.  Colonel  Macleod  and  Assistant  Commissioner 
A.  G.  Irvine  made  only  two  trips  to  visit  the  Sioux  during  their 
extended  and  touchy  stay  in  Canada. 
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Walsh  was  highly  respected  by  the  Sioux,  probably  feared  a 
certain  amount  as  he  was  the  type  who  obviously  instilled  some 
fear  in  those  who  crossed,  or  endeavored  to  cross  his  path. 

When  Sitting  Bull  arrived  in  Canada,  Walsh,  with  a  sergeant, 
three  constables  and  two  scouts,  rode  into  his  camp  and  told  the 
tough  old  warrior  point  blank  that  he  would  have  to  behave  himself 
in  Canada  and  would  only  be  tolerated  here  as  long  as  he  remained 
peaceful.  And  Sitting  Bull  quietly  agreed.  This  is  rather  remarkable 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Sioux  were  actually  in  a  better  bargaining 
position  than  Walsh.  Sitting  Bull  had  at  his  back  hundreds  of  top 
fighting  braves,  fresh  from  the  heady  victory  over  Custer  and  still 
spoiling  for  a  fight.  While  Walsh  had  less  than  200  fighting  men  to 
back  up  his  position. 

Only  once  was  Walsh  driven  to  losing  patience  with  Sitting 
Bull.  Later  on  the  old  Sioux  rode  into  Fort  Walsh  with  a  large 
company  of  his  braves  and  made  unreasonable  and  threatening 
demands.  Walsh  reminded  him  that  he  was  not  a  Canadian  Indian 
and  Canada  owed  him  nothing  but  hospitality,  and  that  only  as 
long  as  the  Sioux  remained  peaceful.  Furthermore,  he  told  Sitting 
Bull,  if  he  and  his  braves  did  not  behave  and  stop  stealing  horses 
he,  Walsh,  would  arrest  them  and  place  Sitting  Bull  himself  in  irons. 
The  sheer  guts  of  the  reply  called  the  old  warrior’s  bluff  and  he 
departed  in  a  much  more  humble  mood  than  he  had  displayed 
upon  arriving  at  the  fort. 

When  the  Sioux  were  moving  north  after  the  massacre  at  the 
Little  Big  Horn,  Walsh  was  able,  through  his  scouts,  Louis  Leveille 
and  Old  Provost,  to  keep  the  United  States  authorities  informed  of 
the  movements  of  the  Indians,  information  which  the  U.S.  Army  was 
unable  to  obtain  on  its  own  account  in  its  own  country. 

When  a  parley  of  sorts  was  finally  arranged  between  the  U.S. 
Army  and  Sitting  Bull,  Walsh  went  and  brought  the  old  warrior  from 
his  camp  at  Pinto  Butte  while  Col.  Macleod  escorted  General 
Alfred  H.  Terry  of  the  U.S.  Army  from  the  international  boundary  to 
Fort  Walsh.  Sitting  Bull  met  General  Terry  in  the  officers’  mess  at 
Fort  Walsh  but  refused  to  shake  hands,  recognize  or  speak  with 
the  general.  He  shook  hands  with  Walsh  and  others  of  the  NWMP 
and  made  it  obvious  he  had  only  consented  to  attend  the  meeting 
out  of  regard  for  the  Force  and  his  great  white  brother,  Walsh. 

Several  versions  are  given  of  the  answer  Sitting  Bull  gave  to 
the  U.S.  peace  proposals,  delivered  through  the  NWMP  in  the  mess 
and  not  directly  to  General  Terry.  One  version  claims  Sitting  Bull 
said  he  would  deal  only,  in  matters  of  peace  and  return  to  his  native 
land,  with  the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  is  difficult  at  this 
distance  of  time  to  be  sure  exactly  what  Sitting  Bull  said  but  it  is 
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definite  that  he  made  it  plain  he  wanted  no  dealings  with  any  of  the 
U.S.  Army  personnel. 

Walsh’s  patrols  to  meet  the  Sioux  and  check  their  arrival  in 
Canada  and  his  fairly  regular  patrols  to  continue  checking  ori  the 
hostiles  indicate  how  fearless  he  was.  The  patrols  never  consisted 
of  more  than  a  half-troop,  usually  only  a  few  men  and  frequently 
he  went  with  only  a  scout  as  an  escort.  His  rides  into  U.S.  Territory, 
with  only  one  or  two  Sioux  with  him,  indicates  that  the  White  Fore¬ 
head,  as  he  was  called  by  the  Sioux,  was  trusted  and  honored  by 
the  hostile  Indians. 

The  Canadian  Indians  also  gave  Walsh  some  trouble  but  with 
them  he  displayed  the  same  courage  and  impartiality  he  employed 
with  the  Sioux. 

At  one  time  after  the  establishment  of  Fort  Walsh  a  group  of 
about  seventy-five  Salteaux  Indians  were  camped  with  a  band  of  a 
thousand  Assiniboines  about  eleven  hours  ride  northeast  of  the  fort. 
One  of  the  Assiniboines,  Crow’s  Dance,  decided  to  bully  the  entire 
camp  and  gave  orders  that  no  one  was  to  leave  without  his  per¬ 
mission.  The  Salteaux  became  alarmed  and  when  they  endeavored 
to  leave.  Crow’s  Dance  threatened  them  with  annihilation.  The 
Salteaux’ said  they  would  send  for  help  from  the  NWMP  and  Crow’s 
dance  said  if  they  did,  he  would  treat  the  Mounted  Police  as  dras¬ 
tically  as  the  Salteaux.  The  Salteaux  tried  to  leave  and  received  a 
good  thumping  in  the  process. 

Early  one  morning  one  of  the  Salteaux,  Little  Child,  arrived  at 
Fort  Walsh  to  see  Inspector  Walsh  and  told  him  of  the  rebellious 
Assiniboines. 

Walsh  was  presented  with  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  to 
the  authority  of  the  NWMP.  He  must  either  punish  Crow  s  Dance 
and  his  group  or  the  news  would  quickly  spread  that  the  NWMP 
really  had  no  authority  under  stress. 

Just  before  noon  of  the  same  day,  Walsh,  Dr.  Kittson,  two 
guides  and  fifteen  men  left  the  fort  and  headed  for  the  Assiniboine 
encampment.  They  arrived  just  before  dawn  the  next  morning.  They 
crept  quietly  up  to  the  camp;  they  surrounded  Crow’s  Dance’s 
warriors  just  at  daybreak;  and  captured  fifteen  men  and  moved  them 
to  a  small  butte  about  a  half-mile  from  the  Indian  camp.  The 
police  then  made  their  breakfast  and  scout  Leveille  was  sent  back 
to  the  Indian  camp  to  summon  the  chiefs  to  council. 

Walsh  told  the  chiefs  that  the  offenders  would  be  taken  to  Fort 
Walsh  and  tried  under  the  Queen’s  law  and  several  of  the  chiefs 
were  ordered  to  appear  later  at  the  fort  to  speak  in  defence  of 
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the  captured  braves.  Then  the  police  mounted  and  took  their 
captives  back  to  the  fort,  reaching  it  at  about  eight  o’clock  that 
evening. 

This  was  but  one  of  the  times  that  Walsh  went  into  the  midst 
of  hostile  Indian  encampments  and  arrested  those  who  had  broken 
the  law  or  were  causing  trouble.  He  might  have  been  murdered 
easily  upon  any  of  the  occasions  but  not  so  much  as  a  gun  was 
raised  against  him.  Somehow,  his  courage  and  audacity  seemed  to 
provide  an  armor  that  turned  aside  hostility  and,  always,  he  got 
his  man  or  men  and  set  the  situations  in  proper  order. 

James  Morrow  Walsh  was  not  a  big  man,  only  about  five  feet 
nine  inches  but  well  built  and  muscular  and  always  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  He  had  medium  dark  hair  and  a  mustache  in  the  style  of  that 
period.  A  contemporary  described  him  as  of  “Imperial”  appearance. 
He  affected  a  rather  bizarre  type  of  uniform;  a  straight  peaked  cap 
with  a  heavy  gold  band  or  a  wide-brimmed,  light  fawn  sombrero; 
a  cavalry  patrol  jacket;  Bedford  cord  breeches  and  U.S.  cavalry 
boots  with  tops  reaching  above  the  knees.  He  liked  to  advertise 
himself  to  a  degree  and  nothing  pleased  him  more  than  to  be  alluded 
to  in  American  newspapers  as  “Sitting  Bull’s  boss.” 

Walsh  was  probably  the  most  heroic  figure  of  the  plains  of 
Western  Canada,  yet,  so  little  is  actually  known  of  him,  so  little  has 
been  written  that  he  is  a  stranger  to  our  history  and  our  heritage. 


o 
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GRAYBURN  COULEE 


Constable  Graburn’s  Murder 

It  was  in  the  Cypress  Hills  that  the  North  West  Mounted  Police 
lost  its  first  member  through  violence.  In  the  fall  of  1879  Constable 
Malcolm  Graburn  was  murdered  while  on  duty  at  Fort  Walsh.  The 
murderer  was  never  punished,  and,  in  the  minds  of  some  people, 
the  wrong  man  was  apprehended  and  tried  for  Graburn’s  murder. 

Graburn  had  been  out  on  fatigue  duty  in  the  woods  near  the 
fort  and  when  the  party  was  returning  he  turned  back  to  pick  up 
some  article  which  had  been  forgotten.  He  told  the  remainder  of 
the  party  not  to  wait  for  him  and  when  he  had  not  returned  sometime 
later  nothing  much  was  thought  of  it.  He  sometimes  went  for 
solitary  rides  In  the  hills. 

However,  when  the  constable  had  not  returned  at  dark  some 
concern  was  felt  and  a  small  search  party  was  sent  out.  It  was  too 
dark  to  make  a  systematic  search  and  It  was  abandoned  until  the 
next  day.  A  strong  party  left  the  fort  at  dawn  with  Jerry  Potts  as 
scout.  A  warm  wind  had  almost  melted  the  snowfall  of  the  day 
before  and  Potts  had  difficulty  in  picking  up  Graburn’s  trail.  But, 
finally  he  located  it  and  shortly  afterwards  dismounted  for  a  close 
examination  and  reported  that  one  Indian  pony  had  ridden  beside 
the  constable  and  another  had  trailed  behind  at  some  distance. 

In  due  time  Potts  located  an  area  where  there  had  obviously 
been  a  scuffle  of  some  nature  and  In  dense  brush  they  found  the 
body  of  Graburn,  killed  by  a  bullet  in  the  back. 

Nearby  they  found  the  horse  the  constable  had  been  riding,  it 
had  been  killed  by  two  bullets  In  the  brain.  Nothing  had  been 
stolen  and  it  appeared  to  be  a  clear  case  of  vengeance  and  not 
robbery. 

It  was  not  until  six  months  later  that  two  Indians,  arrested  for 
horse  stealing,  and  held  at  Fort  Walsh,  told  Superintendent  Crozier 
that  Graburn  had  been  murdered  by  another  Blood  Indian,  Star 
Child.  Star  Child  was  hunting  In  the  Bear  Paw  Mountains  in  Montana. 
When  Col.  Macleod  was  Informed  of  the  allegation  he  endeavored 
to  have  the  sheriff  of  the  Bear  Paw  Mountain  district  arrest  Star 
Child  but  the  sheriff  demanded  five  thousand  dollars  for  his  services 
and,  since  the  NWMP  had  no  such  amount  to  pay  out.  Star  Child 
remained  in  safety  In  Montana  for  another  year. 

A  report  was  made  to  the  police  at  Fort  Macleod  that  Star 
Child  had  returned  and  was  In  the  camp  of  some  Blood  Indians 
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about  twenty-five  miles  from  Fort  Macleod.  The  band  the  alleged 
murderer  was  with  were  hostile  to  the  police  and  at  some  ^^n 
siderable  risk  a  party  of  NWMP  went  into  the  camp  and  arrested 
Star  Child.  The  police  were  hotly  pursued  by  the  Indians  and  only 
escaped  and  returned  to  the  fort  with  Star  Child  because  the  police 
horses  were  better  than  the  Indians  ponies. 

In  custody,  Star  Child  admitted  he  had  killed  Graburn.  A  trial 
was  held  but  the  jury  was  afraid  of  open  hostility  with  the  Indians 
if  there  was  a  murder  conviction  and  returned  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty.  Star  Child  was  set  free  and  no  one  was  ever  punished  for 

the  murder. 

There  were  those  who  claimed  that  Star  Child  was  a  braggart 
who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  killing  and  only  confessed  to  it  to 
gain  some  sort  of  hero  status  for  himself. 

Years  later  it  was  told  that  a  man  who  was  wintering  horses 
in  the  Cypress  Hills,  near  Fort  Walsh,  was  visited  one  night  by  an 
Indian  who  was  weary  and  hungry.  The  horse  owner  invited  the 
Indian  to  have  supper  with  him  and  after  supper  the  Indian  went 
away.  He  returned  shortly  to  tell  the  man  that  some  Sioux  were 
near  his  corral,  trying  to  steal  his  horses.  The  white  man  followed 
the  Indian  to  the  corral  but  as  he  was  leaving  he  was  warned  by 
the  Indian  wife  of  a  man  working  for  him,  not  to  let  the  Blackfoot 
visitor  have  his  rifle. 

When  they  approached  the  corral  the  white  man  could  see 
nothing  suspicious  but  the  Blackfoot  claimed  he  could  and  re¬ 
quested  the  other  man’s  rifle.  The  white  man  remembered  the 
squaw’s  warning  and  refused  the  rifle  and  went  back  to  his  tent. 

According  to  the  squaw,  the  Blackfoot  had  lost  his  daughter 
at  Blackfoot  Crossing  while  being  treated  for  illness  by  a  white  man 
and  the  father  had  vowed  to  send  a  white  man  into  the  beyond  with 
her.  She  claimed  the  same  Indian  later  enticed  Graburn  off  his 
horse  to  share  a  smoke,  leaped  up  and  tore  the  policeman’s  carbine 
from  its  scabbard  and  killed  Graburn.  The  only  doubtful  part  of 
the  story  is  that  it  does  not  account  for  the  two  ponies  which  Jerry 
Potts  showed  were  with  Graburn  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Another  story  or  theory  claims  that  Constable  Graburn  was 
murdered  by  white  men  rustlers  who  committed  the  act  partly  out 
of  vengeance  and  partly  because  they  hoped  it  might  frighten  the 
NWMP  off  their  trail. 

Constable  Graburn  lies  buried  in  the  police  cemetery  near  old 
Fort  Walsh.  An  historical  marker  is  placed  at  what  is  thought  to 
be  the  spot  where  he  was  killed  and  the  area  where  the  murder 
took  place  is  known  as  Graburn  Gap. 
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Rebuilding  Fort  Walsh 

In  1883  Fort  Walsh  ceased  to  be  the  headquarters  of  the  North 

West  Mounted  Police,  indeed  it  ceased  to  be  even  a  post  of  the 

famous  Force.  The  post  was  removed  to  Maple  Creek.  Regina 

became  the  headquarters  of  the  NWMP.  Some  of  the  buildings  were 

moved  to  Maple  Creek,  some  to  Medicine  Hat  and  some  were 

destroyed  by  fire.  Fort  Wafsh  lasted  less  than  10  years  as  a  post 

and  headquarters  but  it  established  a  tradition  and  made  a  mould 

for  the  Force  which  has  endured  ever  since. 

* 

In  1893  the  site  of  the  fort  was  established  as  a  ranch  by 
David  Wood  and  Wellington  Anderson  who  had  trailed  in  by  wagon 
from  Manitoba.  The  ranch  changed  hands  again  later  and  about 
1930  was  bought  by  Frank  Nuttall  and  remained  with  him  until  it 
was  repurchased  and  rebuilt  by  the  RCMP. 

Fort  Walsh  again  became  a  part  of  the  Mounted  Police  and 
was  restored  and  preserved  largely  through  the  efforts  and  dedica¬ 
tion  of  two  men,  the  late  Sergeant  David  A.  Fleming  of  the  RCMP 
and  the  late  Commissioner  Stuart  Taylor  Wood,  RCMP. 

But  for  David  Fleming  the  site  of  the  old  fort  and  the  details  of 
the  establishment  of  the  post  would  have  been  lost,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  late  Commissioner  Wood  the  land  would  not  have 
been  purchased  and  returned  to  the  Force  and  the  fort  rebuilt. 
David  Fleming  provided  the  knowledge  of  the  fort,  where  it  was 
and  every  detail  of  it.  S.  T.  Wood  unravelled  the  red  tape,  gained 
government  approval  and  authority  for  rebuilding  the  fort  in  com¬ 
plete  and  authentic  detail. 

Regimental  No.  6095  ex-Sergeant  David  Allison  Fleming  was 
born  at  Aldershot,  England,  July  7th,  1894.  His  father  vjas  an  officer 
in  the  Royal  Scots  Greys.  Sgt.  Fleming  spoke  with  a  rich  Scottish 
accent  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  born  in  England. 

In  1901  or  1902  he  came  to  Canada  and  settled  with  his 
brothers  in  Saskatchewan  where  they  farmed  for  several  years. 
On  September  4th,  1913  Mr.  Fleming  joined  the  Royal  North  West 
Mounted  Police  at  Fort  Macleod.  He  left  the  Force  on  November 
10th  1916  and  enlisted  in  the  77th  Battalion  and  served  in  France 
and  Belgium  with  the  CEF  until  demobilization  in  April  1919.  He 
joined  the  Saskatchewan  Provincial  Police  and  served  for  one  year. 
In  1927  he  engaged  in  preventive  service  and  became  a  member 
of  the  RCMP  on  April  1st  1932  at  Regina. 
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On  November  12th,  1934  Mr.  Fleming  was  made  a  lance  corporal 
and  promoted  to  corporal  December  1st,  1935.  He  was  raised 
to  sergeant  November  1st,  1942  and  retired  from  the  ROMP  Sep¬ 
tember  30th,  1947.  The  following  day  he  signed  on  as  a  special 
constable  to  take  over  Fort  Walsh  and  retired  to  pension  September 
30th,  1948. 

For  the  remaining  18  years  of  his  life,  Sgt.  David  Fleming 
continued  to  be  a  Mountie.  He  was  dedicated  completely  to  the 
Force  and  his  love  and  loyalty  to  it  never  changed  after  he  took  off 
his  uniform.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  June  20th,  1966,  he  was 
working  on  the  plans  and  the  location  of  old  Fort  Farwell  which  was 
completed  in  replica  shortly  after  his  death. 

Sgt.  Fleming  had  an  especial  regard  and  loyalty  to  the  traditions 
and  the  history  of  the  Force  and  he  made  it  a  life-long  study  to 
know  in  intimate  detail  all  about  Fort  Walsh  and  the  outlying  posts. 
He  was  a  highly  critical  historian  who  left  nothing  to  conjecture 
and  every  detail  had  to  be  authenticated  before  he  considered  it 
worthy  of  recording  or  rebuilding.  David  Fleming  truly  loved  the 
Force,  its  tradition  and  history.  He  had  a  particularly  high  regard 
for  James  Morrow  Walsh,  whom  he  felt  had  been  short-changed  in 
Canadian  history  and  in  the  annals  of  the  Mounted  Police.  During 
the  latter  days  of  his  life  Sgt.  Fleming  worked  tirelessly  and  without 
pay  in  the  restoring  and  preserving  of  the  history  and  tradition  of 
the  Force  and  because  of  his  efforts  we  have  today  the  authentically 
restored  Fort  Walsh,  which  is  in  a  sense,  something  of  a  monument 
to  David  Fleming  and  S.  T.  Wood. 

Commissioner  Stuart  Taylor  Wood,  CMC,  1889-1966,  could  in 
a  large  sense  be  called  “The  Force”  for  in  him  resided  the  tradition, 
dignity  and  dedication  of  two  generations  of  service  with  the  famous 
institution. 

He  was  the  son  of  Assistant  Commissioner  Zachary  Taylor 
Wood,  CMC  of  the  NWMP  who  served  with  the  Force  many  years 
and  S.  T.  Wood  could  be  said  to  have  been  born  into  the  Force.  He 
was  born  at  Napanee,  Ontario  and  his  childhood  was  spent  with  his 
father  at  Fort  Macleod,  Maple  Creek  and  Calgary  prior  to  his  father’s 
posting  to  the  Yukon  in  1897.  The  Woods  resided  in  Dawson  City 
for  13  years.  S.  T.  Wood  was  sent  “outside”  to  attend  Upper  Canada 
College  and  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Kingston  which  he 
graduated  from  in  June  1912.  In  November  of  The  same  year  he 
joined  the  RNWMP  as  inspector. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  as  eighth  commissioner  in  March 
1938  he  was  stationed  at  Herschel  Island,  Y.T.,  Prince  Rupert,  Van¬ 
couver,  Regina  and  Ottawa.  He  voluntarily  retired  on  April  30th, 
1951.  He  died  January  4th,  1966  in  Ottawa. 
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FORT  WALSH,  1911 


Commissioner  Wood  was  a  capable  and  dedicated  historian 
of  the  Force.  He  believed  in  the  preservation  of  historical  sites 
and  traditions  of  the  Mounted  Police  and  due  largely  to  him  historical 
sites  pertaining  to  the  Force  were  properly  identified  and  marked, 
for  the  benefit  of  Canadians. 

The  restoration  of  Fort  Walsh  actually  began  around  1930, 
almost  50  years  after  its  heyday,  David  Fleming  wasn’t  exactly 
sure  of  the  date  but  around  1930  Mr.  Fleming  and  Phil  Linder  of 
the  Ten  Mile  Ranch,  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  fort,  stopped  at  the 
old  location.  As  they  walked  about  the  historic  old  grounds  they 
realized  it  was  slowly  fading  from  recognition,  even  the  outlines  of 
the  old  foundations  and  stockades  were  disappearing.  The  old 
timers  who  knew  about  the  fort  were  also  fading  away.  Unless 
something  was  done  to  mark  the  locations  and  preserve  something 
of  the  outline  of  the  fort,  it  would  be  impossible  in  a  few  more  years 
to  recall  definitely  anything  about  the  old  site. 

That  night  David  Fleming  and  Phil  Linder  and  one  or  two  others 
sat  around  the  supper  table  at  the  Linder  ranch  and  chewed  over  a 
plan  to  do  something  about  marking  the  outlines  of  the  fort  and 
cleaning  up  and  restoring  the  cemeteries. 

As  nearly  as  David  Fleming  could  recall  those  around  the 
Linder  table  that  evening  were  Phil,  Barney  and  Bill  Linder,  Tom 
Nash,  Barney  Montur  and  Lee  Petijohn  who  worked  for  the  Linders, 
Dr.  Hugh  L.  Dixon,  DVM,  veterinarian  for  the  federal  government  at 
Willow  Creek,  and  David  Fleming. 

The  group  at  the  ranch  decided  they  would  challenge  members 
of  the  Old  Timers  Association  of  Maple  Creek  to  a  shooting  match. 
The  challenge  would  come  from  the  Canadian  Club  of  Govenlock, 
of  which  David  Fleming  was  secretary-treasurer  and  the  Linder 
ranch  group  were  club  members.  The  side  which  lost  the  marksman 
match  would  be  obligated  to  pay  for  the  cement  required  for  the 
placing  of  markers  at  the  main  corners  of  the  fort  enclosure. 

The  shooting  contest  was  for  any  calibre  rifle,  shooting  over 
open  sights  at  a  four  inch  bullseye  at  100  yards.  Each  team  member 
was  to  have  five  shots.  It  was  a  close  match  until  Phil  Linder  of 
the  Govenlock  group  came  up  as  last  man  to  shoot.  He  scored  a 
bullseye  with  each  shot  and  won  the  match  for  his  team. 

In  due  season  a  work  party  was  organized  and  the  work  of 
marking  the  outlines  of  the  old  fort  began. 

The  concrete  markers  at  the  corners  of  the  fort  had  old  brass 
cartridge  cases  of  various  calibres,  from  the  munitions  of  the  original 
fort  and  others  found  lying  around,  shoved  into  them.  The  cases 
were  picked  up  around  the  location  and  were  from  old  rifles  and 
other  firearms  which  had  seen  service  at  the  fort. 
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During  World  War  II  restoration  of  the  cemeteries  took  place. 
Some  care  had  been  given  the  cemetery  in  which  a  number  of 
members  of  the  Force  are  buried,  but  the  only  care  given  the 
civilian  graveyard  had  been  by  Madelene  Le  Barge  of  Maple  Creek 
and  Frank  and  Mrs.  Nuttall.  It  was  Mrs.  Le  Barge  who  laid  out  the 
blueprint  of  the  cemeteries  so  that  the  graves  could  be  properly 
identified  and  marked  again. 

Markers  for  the  graves  were  provided  by  Bennett  and  White 
Construction  Company,  which  was  building  the  army  camp  at  Maple 
Creek  at  the  time. 

The  old  timers  of  Maple  Creek  provided  white  paint  for  the 
markers  and  a  local  sign  painter  lettered  them.  The  ends  which 
were  driven  into  the  ground  were  tarred  to  preserve  them. 

On  the  Sunday  nearest  the  24th  of  May,  in  either  1944  or  1945, 
local  persons  and  a  number  from  Maple  Creek  turned  out  and 
formed  a  party  to  tidy  up  the  civilian  cemetery  and  erect  the  markers. 
It  was  an  annual  practice  until  about  1948  or  1949. 


******* 


When  S.  T.  Wood  went  to  Regina  in  the  early  1930’s  he  became 
Interested  in  Fort  Walsh  and  its  restoration.  He  began  negotiations 
for  the  purchase  of  the  original  fort  property  which  was  bought  by 
the  RCMP  in  1943. 

In  the  winter  of  1943-44,  Commissioner  S.  T.  Wood  gave  in¬ 
structions  for  500  logs  to  be  cut  and  hauled  for  the  building  of  the 
stockades  and  buildings.  Special  Constable  E.  C.  R.  Harris  set  up 
winter  camp  on  the  west  bench  and  cut  the  logs.  More  were  cut 
and  hauled  in  the  spring.  The  logs  were  30-foot  pines,  12  inches  at 
the  butt.  They  were  cut  about  four  miles  north  of  the  fort  in  the 
Cypress  Forestry  Reserve. 

In  the  spring  of  1944  Barney  Montur  was  hired  as  a  builder 
and  constructed  all  the  replicas  at  the  fort  save  the  commissioner’s 
residence  which  was  built  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Frigstad  of 
the  department  of  national  parks,  under  the  supervision  of  Sgt. 
Fleming  who  was  directly  responsible  to  the  commissioner. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Commissioner  Wood  and  Sgt. 
Fleming  were  responsible  for  the  identifying  and  marking  of  the 
sites  of  the  old  outlying  Mounted  Police  posts  and  detachments 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Walsh.  The  marking  of  the  posts  was  done 
by  Sgt.  Fleming,  ably  assisted  by  Alwood  Shephard  of  Calgary  and 
the  neighbors  in  the  vicinity  of  the  posts.  Those  marked  were 
Farwell,  Ten  Mile,  Cottonwood  Coulee,  Graburn,  Head  of  The  Moun- 
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tain  Bulls  Head,  Medicine  Lodge,  Willow  Creek  and  the  Farwell 
and’  Solomon  trading  posts.  This  marking  of  posts  was  done  in 

1943  and  1944. 

The  ranch  or  stud  farm  in  connection  with  the  present  Fort 
Walsh  as  it  was  operated  until  the  stud  farm  was  discontinued  in 
1967,  is  made  up  of  eight  sections  of  land  or  about  5,000  acres.  Of 
this,  720  is  deeded  land  and  the  remainder  is  lease  land. 

The  re-establishment  of  the  fort  had  two  purposes  in  the  mind 
of  Commissioner  S.  T.  Wood.  The  first  was  to  restore  it  as  an 
historic  site  and  preserve  it  as  part  of  Western  Canada  heritage,  in 
close  association  with  the  Force.  The  second  objective  was  to  use 
the  fort  as  a  stud  farm  for  the  raising  of  the  proper  type  of  remounts 

for  the  RCMP. 

The  RCMP  discontinued  horsemanship  as  part  of  the  training 
of  recruits  for  a  period  of  time  but  found  it  left  a  certain  something 
lacking  in  the  rounding  out  of  a  good  policeman.  As  far  as  Com¬ 
missioner  Wood  and  some  others  in  the  top  brackets  of  the  Force 
were  concerned,  the  finishing  touches  required  in  recruits  before 
they  went  on  active  duty  could  only  be  brought  about  in  the  riding 
school  Here  the  young  bucks  rapidly  found  out  that  it  was  one 
thing  to  strut  about  and  a  vastly  different  thing  to  endeavor  to 
strut  while  on  a  horse.  On  a  horse  they  had  to  make  the  animal  do 
what  was  wanted,  and  in  the  gaining  of  the  mastery  of  a  horse,  their 
ego  was  somewhat  reduced.  Therefore,  under  Commissioner  VVood, 
horsemanship  and  riding  were  resumed  as  part  of  recruit  training. 

It  was  necessary  to  do  considerable  searching  to  locate  and 
purchase  the  particular  stamp  and  color  of  horses  required.  In 
order  to  have  a  ready  and  satisfactory  pool  to  draw  upon,  it  was 
decided  to  begin  a  breeding  program  to  raise  the  type  of  animals 
required  in  the  Force. 

Some  horses  were  taken  over  with  the  ranch  when  it  was 
purchased  from  F.  A.  Nuttall  and  in  1944  twenty-six  mares  were 
shipped  from  the  RCMP  Depot  Division  in  Regina  and  the  breeding 
program  was  begun  at  once. 

Until  1966-1967  the  ranch  was  the  home  of  upwards  of  100 
horses,  made  up  of  brood  mares,  foals,  yearlings  and  stallions.  The 
foals  were  carefully  selected  and  culled  for  type  and  color,  black 
being  the  color  for  all  remounts  for  the  RCMP,  which  was  the  color 
of  the  horses  of  “B”  Troop  which  established  Fort  Walsh  in  the 
beginning. 

In  September  1944  the  Union  Jack  was  raised  over  the  new 
Fort  Walsh  by  Sgt.  David  A.  Fleming.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the 
flag  had  flown  over  the  historic  site  since  the  fort  was  abandoned 
in  1883.  It  was  a  little  noted  ceremony  but  one  of  considerable 
significance  in  the  annals  of  Canada’s  heritage. 
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Until  poor  health  denied  him  the  vigor  to  do  so,  former  Com¬ 
missioner  S.  T.  Wood  spent  from  April  until  November  in  the  com¬ 
missioner’s  residence  at  the  fort.  It  was  a  fitting  arrangement  as 
S.  T.  Wood  was  the  last  of  the  men  of  the  Force  who  was  born  and 
raised  and  served  his  lifetime  in  the  world  famous  organization. 

Until  shortly  before  his  death,  Sgt.  David  Fleming  made  frequent 
visits  to  the  fort  and  it  continued  to  be  his  labor  of  love  as  long 
as  he  lived. 

The  close  ties  between  Commissioner  Wood  and  Sgt.  Fleming 
crossed  the  lines  of  rank.  Their  common  love  of  the  Force  and 
Fort  Walsh  established  a  close  bond  between  them  and,  as  Sgt. 
Fleming  remarked  shortly  before  his  death,  “Whether  we  were  sitting 
with  our  legs  swinging  over  the  bank  of  Battle  Creek,  communicating 
between  the  fort  and  Ottawa,  or  in  Ottawa,  the  Commissioner  cut 
through  red  tape  and  saw  that  the  work  of  rebuilding  went  on.” 

During  the  early  period  of  this  decade,  horses  were  again 
mustered  out  of  service  in  the  RCMP.  In  1965,  1966  and  1967  the  stud 
farm  at  the  fort  was  phased  out.  Some  of  the  horses  were  returned 
to  Depot  Division  Regina  for  use  with  the  Musical  Ride  and  the 
remainder  were  sold  at  public  auction.  Fort  Walsh  became  an 
historic  site  under  the  management  of  the  Department  of  Northern 
Affairs. 
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The  Cypress  Hills  Today 

As  they  were  almost  from  the  beginning  of  white  settlement, 
the  Cypress  Hills  are  primarily  a  ranching  area.  A  higher  degree 
of  rainfall,  excellent  grass  cover  and  the  shelter  provided  by  trees, 
shrubs  and  coulees  make  the  hills  ideal  for  the  raising  of  cattle. 
Some  of  the  best  herds  of  beef  cattle  in  Western  Canada  are  to  be 
found  in  the  hills. 

Each  fall,  beginning  on  October  15th,  the  Cypress  Hills  Stock- 
men’s  Association  holds  a  roundup.  Ranchers  of  the  district  pasture 
around  2,500  head  of  cattle  on  about  50,000  acres  of  forest  reserve 
land  and  the  roundup  takes  three  days  and  the  40  members  of  the 
association  or  their  cowboys  do  the  job. 

The  association  was  begun  in  1918  and  has  operated  con¬ 
tinuously  ever  since.  It  is  the  nearest  thing  to  the  old  range  roundups 
left  in  Canada.  Not  many  years  ago  it  still  operated  with  a  horse- 
drawn  chuckwagon,  cook  tents  and  sleeping  tents.  The  eating  and 
sleeping  facilities  are  more  modern  now  but  the  old  range  atmos¬ 
phere  is  still  there.  The  association  has  no  corrals  and  the  cattle 
are  gathered  in  the  manner  of  the  famous  old  time  circles,  held  in 
a  big  band  on  an  open  piece  of  ground  and  each  owner  cuts  his 
own  animals  from  the  big  herd  and  takes  them  home. 

The  forest  reserve  where  the  cattle  graze  all  summer  Is  a  part 
of  Saskatchewan  Cypress  Hills  Provincial  Park  and  within  the  area 
lies  historic  old  Fort  Walsh. 

In  the  beginning  the  association  pastured  huge  herds  of  horses 
on  the  reserve  with  as  high  as  1,000  head  grazing  there.  But  the  fall 
in  the  price  of  horse  flesh  and  the  rise  of  the  price  of  beef  changed 
the  operation  from  one  largely  of  horses  to  beef  cattle.  No  horses 
are  pastured  in  the  reserve  now  but  the  old  hands  still  talk  of  the 
famous  horse  roundups.  They  were  rougher,  tougher,  more  colorful 
events  than  the  cattle  roundups  but  even  today,  the  roundup  calls 
for  good  cowboys  and  good  horses  under  them. 

The  unchanging  hills  have  changed  little  with  the  passage  of  the 
years.  It  is  still  a  paradise  of  flora  and  fauna,  with  a  different 
character  than  anywhere  else  in  Canada.  Some  of  the  original 
species  are  gone,  such  as  the  bear,  buffalo,  grizzly  and  wolves, 
but  some  of  the  original  species  still  thrive  there.  A  few  years  ago 
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the  Alberta  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Division,  introduced  wild  turkeys  to  the  Alberta  provincial  park  in 
the  hills  The  turkeys  have  done  well  In  the  hills  and,  if  the  good 
fortune  continues,  in  a  few  more  years  there  may  be  wild  turkey 
hunting  in  the  Alberta  section.  Some  of  the  Cypress  Hills  turkeys 
were  captured  and  planted  in  the  Porcupine  Hills  in  southwestern 
Alberta  where  they  are  doing  well  but  not  thriving  to  quite  the 
extent  they  are  in  the  Cypress  Hills. 

Local  ranchers  say  there  is  better  fishing  in  the  Hills  than  most 
people  realize,  but  the  anglers  who  know  about  It  don’t  say  too 
much  as  they  aren’t  keen  on  seeing  the  streams  over-fished  or 
the  parks  over  run  with  fishermen.  Hunting  of  big  game  is  generally 
good  and  there  Is  usually  a  fairly  good  supply  of  upland  birds  and 

water  fowl. 

The  Cypress  Hills  Provincial  Park  (Alberta)  has  an  area  of  78 
square  miles.  The  park  dates  back  almost  to  the  turn  of  the  century 
when  summer  vacationers  were  attracted  to  Elkwater  Lake,  which 
lies  at  the  northwest  margin  of  the  hills.  In  1929  Elkwater  Provincial 
Park  was  formed  with  an  area  of  approximately  three  square  miles. 
A  small  village  developed  and  numerous  summer  cottages  were 
built.  In  1945  the  park  site  was  increased  112  acres  and  in  1951  to 

its  present  size. 

A  few  years  ago  an  enterprising  trail  rider,  Eric  Hansen  of 
Medicine  Hat,  inaugurated  trail  riding  in  the  Cypress  Hills  and  the 
Hansen  ride  has  now  become  an  annual  event.  It  begins  at  Eastend, 
Saskatchewan  and  follows  the  length  of  the  hills,  approximately  110 
miles,  visiting  the  many  historic  spots  along  the  way. 

Residents  of  the  Cypress  Hills,  now  in  third  and  fourth  genera¬ 
tions  of  native  born,  are  dedicated  in  their  loyalty  to  the  Hills.  Few 
places  in  Western  Canada,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  foot¬ 
hills  of  Alberta,  know  the  intense  loyalty  and  love  of  its  inhabitants 
as  does  the  Cypress  Hills.  Persons  who  knew  the  Hills  in  childhood 
and  early  adult  years  and  may  have  been  absent  from  thern  for  30 
or  40  years,  still  speak  with  affection  and  a  longing  note  in  their 
voices  when  the  hills  are  mentioned.  Many  original  inhabitants, 
now  far  removed,  make  annual  pilgrimages  back  to  the  Cypress 
Hills  and  literally  cherish  the  time  they  can  spend  there.  To  the 
native  sons  and  daughters  who  still  live  there,  the  Cypress  Hills  are 
the  hub  of  the  universe  and  everywhere  else  pales  in  comparison. 

Strong  as  this  patronage  and  loyalty  is  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Cypress  Hills,  there  seems  to  be  little  desire  to  advertise  or 
promote  the  area  by  them.  They  are  quite  content  to  remain  some¬ 
what  aloof  from  the  rest  of  Western  Canada  and  perhaps  this  is 
because  they  know  that  if  the  wonders  of  the  area  were  too  much 
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talked  about,  too  many  people  would  want  to  live  there  and  among 
the  Cypress  Hills  people,  there  is  still  a  strong  frontier  spirit  which 
resents  crowding  or  intrusion. 

And,  strangely  enough,  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the 
Cypress  Hills,  little  is  known  about  them  by  most  people.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  speak  of  the  Hills  and  someone  will  remark,  “Oh  yes, 
the  Cypress  Hills,  quite  a  remarkable  area  I  hear,  just  where  are 
they?”  The  Hills,  which  remained  something  of  a  mystery  or  were 
bypassed  by  early  travellers  and  settlers,  still  retain  something  of 
their  original  detachment  from  the  mainstream  of  Western  Canada 
life.  Possible  this  is  because  the  Cypress  Hills  are  an  extraordinary 
phenomenon,  and  even  seeing  them  is  only  part  of  believing. 
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TOMMY  PRIMROSE 


In  The  Cypress  Hills,  his  last  major  work  written  before  his  un¬ 
timely  death  on  April  6,  1969,  Tommy  Primrose  dealt  with  a  subject 

which  had  fascinated  him  over 
the  years — Fort  Walsh,  cradle 
of  the  North  West  Mounted 
Police.  He  had  travelled 
nearly  every  inch  of  the  hills 
on  horseback  and  visited  most 
of  the  men  who  re-created 
the  historic  old  fort.  Where  he 
visited,  he  made  fast  friends. 
Perhaps,  however,  he  was 
even  more  intrigued  with  the 
mystery  surrounding  the  cen¬ 
tral  character.  Superintendent 
James  Morrow  Walsh,  and 
held  the  firm  belief  that  Walsh 
deserved  better  treatment 
from  history  than  has  been 
accorded. 


The  Cypress  Hills  appears 
as  Tommy  wrote  it.  He  might 
By  Tom  Primrose  have  liked  to  change  certain 

parts  had  he  been  able  to  edit 
the  proofs  —  for  he  was  never  fully  satisfied  with  any  of  his  writing  — 
but  the  spirit  of  the  work  is  there.  We  are  proud  to  produce  his 


last  book. 
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